CHAPTER   II

THE ASSEMBLY FASHIONED A
^  x       CONSTITUTION

IN Paris the Assembly met in the riding school of the Tuileries. 'They
are in the riding school', people said, 'but the horsemen will be at the
Palais Royal.' And indeed the riding masters, the fanatics, daily
thronged the galleries, chalking up the mistakes. On the floor, men of
talent were not lacking; to the Left, Barnave, romantic Buzot, handsome
Petion, Alexander Lameth, veteran of the American War of Independence
and Robespierre, the Arras lawyer; in the Centre the great liberal lords
such as Clennont-Tonnerre and Liancourt, or democratic priests like the
Abbe Gregoire; on the Right, a number of excellent men, but of so little
influence they rarely attended; towering above them all, Mirabeau. He
was the greatest speaker in the whole Assembly, but his reputation as a
man who could be bought and as a voluptuary brought him into dis-
repute. After the October 'days', the Count de la Marck asked him. to
prepare a memorandum for the King, and Mirabeau drew up a document
of wonderful sanity, advising the sovereign to leave Paris and appeal to
France: 'The provinces want laws.' But, Mirabeau added, the King should
not cross the national frontiers: CA king, who is the only safeguard of his
people, does not nee before his people.' Above all the King should not
stand against the Revolution: 'It is sure that a great revolution is needed,
, that the nation has rights, that it is on the road to recovering them alT,
but 'the inseparability of monarch and people lodged in the hearts of at!
Frenchmen'. He added: 'Do what you can in order that the people at the
castle may know me to be more disposed towards them than against
them.' To which the Queen very foolishly replied: 'Never shall we be IE
such sorry state, I think, as to be reduced to the painful extremity of having
recourse to Mirabeau.' A little later she understood better, indeed so wel
that Mirabeau came to think: 'The King has only one man, and that is hi;
wife.* Of Louis XVI he said: 'Imagine some ivory balls slippery with oi
which you vainly seek to hold together/ In July 1790 he had an inter-
view with the sovereigns in which he made the mistake of accepting th<
court's offer to pay his debts, but his devotion was genuine: 'He acceptec
their allowances in order to govern them and not to be governed b}
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